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PREFACE. 



It is with reluctance and hesitation that I send this 
Sermon to the press. None can feel more -strongly than I 
its imperfections and unsatisfactory character. In con- 
senting to its pubUcation, I have yielded to the soUcitation 
of my hearers and friends, and the pressure of other 
duties does not allow leisure to supply its deficiencies. 

West Roxbury, Oct. 12, 1842. 



DISCOURSE. 



2 KINGS II. 12. 

AND ELISHA SAW IT AND HE SAID : MY FATHER, MY FATHER, 
THE CHARIOT OF ISRAEL AND THE HORSEMEN THEREOF. 

In the singular mythical story related in the 
second chapter of the second book of the Kings, it 
is said that Elijah the Prophet, was separated from 
the world of living mortals, and carried up to the 
heavens in a fiery chariot, with fiery horses, in the 
midst of a whirlwind^ Elisha, when he saw a 
man of such power and usefulness as the good 
Prophet, so suddenly snatched from the earth, ex- 
claimed, " My Father ! my Father ! the Chariots 
of Israel, and the Horsemen thereof." Since we 
met on the last Sabbath, intelligence has reached 
us of the death of the great and good Dr. Channing. 
I can in nowise allow that event to pass without 
notice in this place. However, I must say, it is 
with the greatest diffidence that I venture to speak 
of him. 1 feel unworthy of the theme ; wholly 
unable to do justice to so great and good a man. 



But it is useless to waste your time in professions 
of inability, which the discourse, poor and imper- 
fect as it is, will itself carry on its face. 

The facts of his life, most relevant to this occa- 
sion, may be stated in a few words. He was born 
at Newport, Rhode Island, on the seventh of April, 
1 780 ; graduated at Harvard University, with the 
first honors of his class, in 1798 ; was settled in the 
ministry in 1803, and died at Bennington, Vermont, 
the second day of this present month. 

He was known to few of this audience by face ; 
fewer still have heard his voice. But his influence 
was a stranger to none of us all. His words of 
wisdom, piety and love, have touched our hearts, 
and that long ago, and often. If there are amongst 
us any who have read no line of his works, and 
doubtless there are such in every audience, still, the 
tones of his golden harp have been repeated by 
others, and echoed back even to their ears, by both 
the Pulpit and the Press. The sun warms the air 
of caverns where it never shines. 

A great man, of wide reputation and deep influ-* 
ence, has fallen in the midst of us. It is speaking 
with moderation to say, that no man, of our cen- 
tury, who writes the English tongue, had so much 
weight with the wise and pious men who speak 
it. The evening before an election, any political 
brawler, with confidence and a voice, can collect 
the " Freemen," and make the mob fling up their 
caps and shout huzzas, which in the next year 
shall be turned to hissing, if not execration. Such 



men are thought to have influence ; they have it, 
as boys to raise clouds of dust in a summer day. 
But here one has gone back to the sky who touched 
the mind of wise men, the heart of good men, the 
soul of men pious and Christian, deepening what is 
deepest, and appealing to what is most divine. 

Of all our writers, there was none whose words 
found the class of readers which he addressed. 
He spoke on the loftiest themes — Man, Christ, 
God, Duty, Life, Heaven. His word reached the 
best of men. At this day his noiseless influence 
on the soul of his countrymen was wide, deep and 
beautiful. How could it be otherwise ? Let those 
that knew him say. He was of no party in Poli- 
tics ; all must have smarted under his rebuke ; each 
might have been blessed by his sublime Ideal, and 
the wise and moderate method he took to reach it. 
He was of no Clan or Coterie in Social Life. 
The instructed man, accomplished with the learn- 
ing and science of the times, saw in him an equal, 
to say the least ; the poorest of the ignorant found 
here a brother, who never scorned the affinity which 
bound him to the humblest of his race. He was of 
no sect in Religion ; he loved Piety, and honored 
a Divine Life, wherever he saw their light, and 
did not think living water impure because it flowed 
into an urn of different form from his own. All 
denominations of Theology — there is but one of 
Religion — have been blessed by him. His writ- 
ings found their way, where no other modern books 
can go ; into the hearts of men of all parties, politi- 
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cal, social,' or theological. It is not saying too 
much to say he has done more to liberalize Theol- 
ogy than any man now living, where the English 
tongue is spoken. Some have gone farther, and 
many faster than he. They may have shed more 
light ; but he more warmth ; and- after all it is the 
good heart, more than the wise head, that is to 
make our Theology edifying and religious. Still, 
I spite of Dr. Channing's catholic wisdom, there 
was a sectarian zeal, a social clannishness, a po- 
litical bigotry amongst us, which rejected his influ- 
ence, and yet remains unblessed ; for of all walls 
those of a Party, a Clan, and a Sect are the hardest 
to break down, the most difficult to climb over, the 
I most impossible to see through. The Idols of the 
N^ Tribe are perhaps the last that wnll be given up. 
Dr. Channing's influence was not confined to New 
England ; the South and the West were warmed at 
his fire ; not to the United States, for in England 
his works were more read, his spirit took a stronger 
and deeper hold than with us. The local jeal- 
ousies, the party strife, the pecuniary interests, the 
fanaticism of a sect, had less power over his writ- 
ings abroad than at home. He was not personally 
mingled with their discussions, nor involved in their 
strife, as whoever speaks must be at home, and 
therefore he was heard with something of the same 
impartiality as a voice from remote ages. The ab- 
solute value of his works was weighed more judi- 
ciously there, because the reader stood aloof from 
the war of opinions that went on with us. None 
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of our writers was so well known abroad among 
serious and religious men ; none so well represent- 
ed the morality and Religion of our land ; none con-^ 
tributed so much to wipe off the foul but just im- 
putation cast upon us, — of caring only fcwr money, 
and if that came, not caring by what means, though 
we violate all laws of man or God, and break our 
faith, and butcher the Red-man, who will not work, 
and chain the Black-man, whom stripes compel to 
toil. ^ 

No American had such power abroad. His judg- 
ment on the great moral questions of the day was 
earnestly looked for by wise men, and respected 
when it came. We have had great men ; men 
that did honor to their country and their kind ; 
men of large soul and broad views, who have made 
a mark on their age ; political men, that warded off 
the perils which hung over our heads, and helped us 
live together on better terms. But I hesitate not 
to say, that since Washington, no man has died 
amongst us whose real influence was so wide, and 
so beneficent, both abroad and at home. * 

It may be asked, what was the secret of his 
povvER ? It was in no uncommon gifts of mind 
that God gave him outright. With these, no doubt, 
he was sufficiently well provided ; a man thoroughly 
well-born and amply endowed* But many of his 
fellow-citizens far outshone him in this respect, 
who have yet no influence* He had not the power 
of acute analysis and rapid combination of particu- <^ 
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lars ; the faculty of seeing the soul of things, the one 
common property, which, as a law, runs through the 
many diverse particulars ; the quality that makes a 
philosopher. Of this he had less than many of his 
contemporaries who shall go down to their grave 
and be forgot, leaving no mark, but a stone in the 
church-yard, to show they once have been. Dr. 
Channing's analysis seems sometimes to have halted 
this side of the ultimate fact. 

Not possessing this quality in a very eminent de- 
gree, he could not be " original " as a philosopher 
or theologian. His abstract opinions, or his general 
laws, never struck you, therefore, as his own dis- 
coveries. His speculations had not the charm of 
even apparent novelty, which imposes on the super- 
ficial whenever some unripe apple is shaken from 
the tree, or some withered dogma is disquieted and 
brought up from its place of oblivion. In matters 
of pure thought. Dr. Channing was never conspicu- 
ous for originality. Others went before him in all 
paths of philosophy, ethics, or theology which he 
afterwards trod. 

He had not the powers of Imagination which 
wheels over earth and through the sky, and 
comes rounding home at last, its chariot laden 
with spoils gathered from every flower and every 
star. Of this he had little, because others have 
more ; though certainly he was not deficient when 
measured by the common scale. No one will con- 
tend that he had the creative faculty of Imagina- 
tion as it appears in some of his contemporaries on 
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both sides the water. Perhaps he had not the 
lively Fancy that passes for Imagination with the 
careless ; which allures and disappoints you in so 
many writers of the present day. Certainly he 
never embellished meagre conceptions with a daz- 
zling trope, nor used fine words to conceal poverty 
of sense. 

He had not that practical turn for affairs, which 
often does what neither inventive nor creative 
powers can accomplish. He had neither skill nor 
boldness to put himself at the head of a mass of 
men and lead them on to some one particular end. 
He did not know the right handle of things, the only 
philosophy of some that have passed for great. If 
the world is ruled by boldness, as some fancy, he 
was destined at birth to have no place in its gov- 
ernment. He was cautious and timid both in"^ 
thought and action. / 

It was none of these things that gave him his 
power. No, that came from a deeper, purer, and 
more enduring source. It was a moral power 
that spoke in him ; which spoke through him. As 
you read his works, or listened to his words, you 
felt it was not his Understanding that addressed • 
you, but his whole character. There are some 
that speak bravely and in fine speech ; yes, with 
deep thought, but you think of them when they 
speak. Their opinions seem their property; at 
least for the time. Others put themselves in the 
back-ground, their thought concealing them. It 
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seems to be no personal thing, but the voice of 
Wisdom or Piety that speaks through them, not 
affected by the man's private will. You say, '* An 
angel spoke ; let us obey." So was it with him. 
When their great orator thundered, the Athenians 
forgot Demosthenes in thinking of Philip and the 
City. In hearing a sermon of Dr. Channing, men 
thought of Goodness, Duty, Religion, not of him. 

His fidelity to his moral and religious convictions 
made him strong and great. What he said seemed 
to come from nothing partial and peculiar to this 
man, or that man ; but from what is universal, 
the Soul of all our souls. He would think for 
himself. Nothing could pervert his moral judg- 
ment ; neither the eclat of greatness ; neither the 
antiquity of an ungodly custom become a law ; nor 
yet the respectability of sin long wonted to the 
world. Timid though he was, and self-distrustful 
to a great degree, yet when Conscience spoke, he 
heeded neither the roar of the little, nor the clamor of 
the great which excites that roar. He saw through the 
shadows, and into the reality of life. Many knew 
more of things as they are ; few men have been so 
true to things as they ought to be. With him, to 
* see what is Right, vyas to begin to move towards 
it, for he made no distinction between things right 
and things to be done. He was single-hearted in 
his efibrts, aiming at no personal aggrandisement. 
■ He forgot himself in finding the truth. He did 
not a«k for the consequences of right action, or 
right thought, but took them when they came. He 
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trusted God, as a child its father, and did not fear 
to be true to truth. This moral s»mphcity was 
beautiful above praii^. 

Again he was eminently a pious man. No* 
thing was mcM-e marked in him than his Piety. 
His ^^ life was hid with Christ in God,^' to use the 
mystical expression of the apostle. His Piety did 
not stare you in the face, standing in the aisles 
of a church, as the false pietism (^ the sects. 
It was not sanctimonious — piety never is; nor 
ascetic, and least of all desirous to be seen, it 
went on its way like a brook ^^ in the leafy month 
of June," that takes no pains to woo your eye or 
ear to its musical and sparkling waters, but come 
when you will come, in serene weather or in cloudy 
days, day time or night time, it murmurs sweetly as 
it goes ; break on it in the thicket, cross it in the 
meadow, it welcomes you with the same pleasing 
note; flowing it sings, and singing flows. His 
Piety gave the sweetness of its tooe to his writings. 
AU his mamrer works are deeply religious. Take 
any one of his treatises, on War, Slavery, Educa- 
tioo. Temperance, its religious character meets you 
perpetually as light in the heavens, which is all 
about you as a continual presence. He does not 
insult the reader with it, as some writers ; nor ask 
you to admire it. But there it is, to charm, not 
repel. It is not easy to find a writer, since the 
days of John the evangelist, in whom piety is so 
universal, so fovely, and above all so attractive. It 
has all the strength of saint Augustine, without his 
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extravagant asceticism ; all the sweetness of Kempis 
or Hugh de St. Victor, or Behme or Law, without 
their dreamy mysticism, and aqueous sentimentality. 
In this respect he was the Fenelon of the protest- 
ants ; yes, more and better than Fenelon, for his 
heart did not conflict with his head, and he needed 
not, like the good Archbishop of Cambray, degrade 
man to exalt God, nor forbid thinking and action, 
that we might feel the more. He trusted God 
throughout, and not only as far as he could see, 
for in him Faith was developed as well as Sense or 
Intellect. Were there days of trouble, — as there 
is always thunder in the sky, and he lived through 
stormy times and died when there was no settled 
serenity — he did not fear, but confided. He lay 
low in the hand of his God, and was warmed in the 
bosom of the Father of all. Perfect love cast out 
his fear. Why should it not ? He felt the Spirit 
of Christ within him, and loved Jesus, who helped 
him come to God. His Piety was so strong and 
ever flowing, that it affected his tones and his very 
looks. A worldly man must have felt rebuked in 
his presence, as by an angel. He found God every- 
where ; not only in the church, but wherever his 
footstep trod ; in the sounds of ocean, where God 
holds in the waters with a leash of sand ; in the 
bloom of the crocus beside his door-step in winter ; 
in the ribs and veins of a leaf; in the sounds of 
nature, so full of poetry — the grass, the leaves, the 
drowsy beetles, the contented kine ; in the summer 
wind, that came to the window at nightfall and 
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played in the ringlets of his children's hair ; in the 
light that mantles over the western sky, as the sun 
goes down ; in the fires that shine there, beautiful 
creatures, all night long ; in the star that antici- 
pates the day, which looked gently through his win- 
dow, consoling him for the loss of sleep. His piety 
was like an old Hebrew's in a Christian soul. He 
saw God always before his face. God led him in 
his truth, and taught him the secret of the Lord. 

More than any man I have known, he had confi- 
dence in God. He saw Him in the world, where 
they are doubly blind who cannot see Him ; he 
saw Him in the history of Man ; yes, in man's 
darkest day, a great wakening light, a pillar of fire 
guiding us from lowness and rudeness, to loveliness 
of life. He knew the Father of all had taken care 
of his own world in times past, and did not doubt 
He would do so in time to come, though man did 
not see how. He saw God in every step this side 
the grave, and when that opens its gates, and the 
soul shakes off the body, he knew the eternal light 
must needs roll through. 

It has often been said of what is sometimes called 
"liberal Christianity," that it is not favorable to 
piety. Dr. Channing was a perpetual reproof of 
the uncharitable assertion. His writings made Re- 
ligion life, — beautiful life. In most of what are 
called " religious books," what is set forth as Christ- 
ianity appears as a very dull thing ; cold, ascetic, 
lacrymose ; it insults your manliness ; casts you off 
from sunny and fresh nature ; lays a rude hand on 
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the most blameless enjoyments, as if cheerfulness 
were a mistake. They may make you a monk, not a 
man. The practical works of the accomplished 
Taylor, the ascetic Baxter, even of Fenelon, Foster, 
and Law, make Religioa severe and dreadful. The 
writings of Dn Channing have just the opposite 
effect. Religion appears in her native garb, not in 
the regimentals of a sect ; an angel, not a nun. Life 
is made more than belief, andljove is placed higher 
than grimace. It would be saying but little, to assert 
that Dr. Channing has done more than any of the 
Christian writers, to make Religion beautiful and 
winning. He saw — still more, he felt its accoi:$l- 
ance with man's constitution, not viewing it as a 
thing foreign to our nature, but as the living of the 
life God appoints. How could it fail to be lovely ? # 

Then, again, he loved mankind. He did not 
believe moral laws were beautiful in thought, but 
become deformed when applied to life, and therefore 
good for nothing when tried, and so he attempted 
not to amend the laws of God. He did not think 
Piety had done its work when it said grace, or rose 
from prayer. Though, by the peculiar and natural 
bent of his mind, more meditative than philosophic, 
more mystical than rationalistic, he was yet the 
last to go astray in pietistic vagaries, and revel 
in the flowers of sentimental devotion, bringing 
back nothing to the hive that sheltered and fed 
him. Oh, no. His love of God did not hinder 
him from loving man. Did love of God ever do 
this ? No, but the love of Self often, in Religion's 
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naine« His piety hetped him to A good life, of 
thought and action^ His Religion and Reason, his 
Love of God and Lave of man walked together 
and did not faH lOut by the way. His vkie proved 
its planting by bearing much fruits He loved man 
as man ; not becatuse he was educatedj or fanious^ 
or rich, but for the immortal nature that was in 
him, the affections that never die, the spirit capa-' 
ble of unbounded growth, add infinite glory. He 
looked deeper than the wrappage which circum-^ 
stances place about ^mankind. He saw >the man in 
the beggar. To him the greatest man was he who 
conformed most nearly to thedivine image. "Th^ ♦ 
greatest man is he who chooses the Right with 
invincible resolution^ who resists the sorest tempta- 
tions from within and without, who bears >tfa« 
heaviest burthen cheerfnlly^ who is ^calmest in 
storms and most fearless under menace and frowns, 
whose reliance on truth, on virtue, on God, is most 
unfaltering." Save only the words of Jesus in the 
Gospels, I know of nothings in the whole compass 
of human literature, that partakes so largely of this 
love, as his eloquent w(M*k«. How he plead for 
man against the tyranny of ages past ; the tyranny 
of the present ; the despotism of social institutions ; 
the tyranny of the strong over the weak! Stilly 
his pleading was 'not a " woe-unto-ydu," ibut iSi 
" Father-forgite-them." Yoii turn from the writ- 
ings of the few greatmen and the multitude of little 
men, that are read amongst us, and inihis page yon 
find words which come straightway out Of a ibeart 
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full of love — love to all. His affection was strong 
and manly, not that puling sentimentalism M^hich 
takes a friend by the hand in a conference-room, 
saying, " Oh, hovi^ I love you, my brother,'' and 
after that has no more that it can do ; nor, was it 
of that sublimated sort, which loves man as an ab- 
straction, but treads individuals, concrete men, un- 
der foot in so doing. No, it was a love of making 
them greater, wiser, better. Though not found in 
the busy walks of men, few had so many that made 
him their adviser in spiritual things, and sought his 
sympathy in distress. He was disinterested, and 
forgetful of himself, to a degree rare among men. 
If he saw an error or a sin of society, he told of it. 
Distrustful of himself in many things ; so mild and 
meek that it seemed he would not break the wing 
of a perished fly, — when Sin came before him, no 
fire was so scorching as his words ; no man's indig- 
nation like his. He did not ask. What will my 
friends or my foes think of me for doing or saying 
this ? but what he thought right to do and say, he 
did without fear. Living in a place where he said 
it was " difiicult to draw a long breath ;" surrounded 
by men of views widely different from his own ; 
dependent upon them, in some measure, when Duty 
called him, he did not ask what they favored ; what 
they feared ; or what they would tolerate ; or what 
they would think of him, knowing that the conse- 
quences of truth God will take care of. A man 
truly religious — of whom should he be afraid ? 
His self-discipline was not the less remarkable. 
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His self-command, it is said, was not a natural gift^ 
but bought with its price. In youth, we are told, 
he was hasty, impetuous. His controversial writ- 
ings in theology, printed many years ago, do not 
discover the same philosophical composure and un* 
conscious moderation that mark those of at least 
one of his early fellow-soldiers, and which distin- 
guish his own later works. He knew the power 
of genius, but believed in industry none the less. 
His tranquillity of mind ; his acquaintance with the 
world — great for a man so recluse ; his clearness 
of insight ; his skill in separating the unimportant 
from the essential points of any case ; his accurate 
discriminations of character, all these were the result 
of. diligent cultivation, far more than of natural 
gifts. Had he not cultivated the affections and 
religious sentiments with the same care as the intel- 
lectual and moral faculties, to produce that piety 
and love so conspicuous in him ? i 

Such, then, were the sources of his influence ; a 
fountain of healing water fed by fivQ,,4]i6Jcegnial 
springs ; his moral fidelity, his pious heart, his love 
of man, his forgetfulness of self, and the careful 
cultivation of his gifts, — these were the secret of his 
eloquence and power. As a man he must have had ^ 
bis faults ; certainly his imperfections, which some 
one, I trust, will relate, for of such a man the faults 
should be portrayed, as the scars of a hero. 

With such sources to draw from, how could he 
fail to be eloquent ; yes, to have what puts elo- 
quence to shame, the persuasive power of simple 
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truth ? All mea, with hearts in their bosoms and 
eyes not blinded by pejudice, could see the truth 
when it was spoken — a truth which carried the 
seal of its witness along with it How could they 
do less than respect it and yield ? It need not be 
said, that such a man came gradually to the truth 
he taught* God rains down truth on no man, Imt 
invites all to draw at her well for themselves. There 
WFere men, good as himself, that thought differently 
on many points, and did as such men always do, op- 
posed him with a good man's weapon. It is needless 
to dwell on the treatment he must meet from others 
of a different character, and tell how the envious 
assailed him with venomous tooth, though only to 
poison themselves ; how the wicked and the worldly 
mocked at him because he was not one of them ! 
I need not tell how men in pews, and men in pul- 
pits lifted up their voice against him ; bow some 
" could not understand him ;" how others saw only 
to goash on him with their teeth. You know 
that such things must needs be ; that the begin^ 
ning thereof is vejy ancient and the end not yet. 
It is useless to stop in this place to tell how such 
things befell him and how he bore them, while 
he moved through the years, as ta tell of the dust 
that annoys a traveller, or the mire that clings 
to his chariot wheels, or the dogs that bark at him 
as he approaches some village inn. These things 
must be, and the pilgrim leaves them behind and 
fares on. But it is worth while to tell, that he 
bore thi^ trial bravely and like a religious man. 
H^ did not give abuse for abuse ; ooldness for cold- 
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ness. Neglect awakened no anger ;- insult no iii*r 
dignation. He gave his oppoaent^ no harsh word^ 
for their railing ; no scorn, no contempt, but pitied 
their ignoranoe and continued to love. What else 
could a Christian wish to do ?^ The sun shines on 
the unthankful and the unmercifql, though the; 
offend God'is laws each day. 

Let us now consider more particularly the work 
to which be devoted himself. He engaged in the 
REFORM OF THEOLOGY, iu commoi) With many of, 
his contemporaries. We all of us know something 
of the present state of theology, in what are called 
the more ** liberal churches ;^' we know how slowly 
the voice of truth gets beard, or even spoken in 
theological matters. But it is better in our time 
than in days gone by. When Dr. Channing came 
to the pulpit, the gloomy doctrines of that austere 
theology which our fathers embraced, prevailed far 
more widely than now, and in a form more repul- 
sive than the present. The common doctrine of the 
churches respecting the character of God, the na- 
ture of man, the terms of salvatbn, the future con- 
dition of the greater part of mankind, were such as 
to make the flesh creep with horror; doctrines which, 
if preached to you at this day, 1 trust, would drive 
you forth to the fields to learn your Religion in the 
flowers and the trees. The common theology made 
God a King not a Father ; Christ the master not the 
brother of us all ; and man a worm, a child of God's 
wrath, not the Son of his love, made in the Father's 
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image. These views still prevail in the greater 
part of the New England churches, but they are 
modified, softened here and there, and beside, there 
is, amongst us, a " more liberal '' Sect called Unita- 
rians, who disclaim the most 'revolting doctrines of 
the old school; a sect halting, indeed, it seems, 
between life and death, between the liberty of the 
Spirit, and the thraldom of the letter, but still an 
auspicious and blessed sign of the times. 

When Dr. Channing came to the pulpit, the 
^ great protest against theological tyranny had not 
been made. Many had abandoned in silence the 
more repulsive dogmas ; there had been already 
much freedom of thought in theology; many saw 
that Religion was one thing and our notions about 
it something quite different. There had been, fifty 
years before, a Bryant at Quincy, a Shute and 
a Gay at Hingham, a Brown at Cohasset ; above 
all, perhaps, a Mayhew at Boston, one whose 
word and works provoked the spirit of freedom to 
fight the political war for Independence, and the 
war yet more difficult and not so soon ended, the 
war for freedom in theology and Religion. What 
need to speak of others, clergymen and laymen, 
that shared and encouraged the work ? Dr. Free- 
man and his church had, formally and publicly, re- 
jected much of the " Athanasian theology," as 
early as 1786, and — received their reward, from 
the church and the clergy for the pains they took 
to " search the scriptures" and " hold fast what was 
good." A spirit of new liberality was dawning 
upon our churches. Some welcomed the light with 
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loud hosannas ; some received it, but said nothing ; 
but others closed the windows, sighing fpr the 
darkness of Egypt, and saying, " Oh Lord, we 
pray thee give us no more light." There were 
great difficulties to overcome, but there were earnest 
men to overcome them, brave men, godly teachers 
set for that work, A battle was to be fought ; they 
did not provoke the charge, but stood each in his 
lot, with his loins girded and his weapon bright. 
It is needless to repeat their names. The time has 
not come to speak worthily of them. Some of 
their number still linger on the earth, while the 
greater part have gone where they can be learned 
without books, wise without study, and free without 
fighting always for their Kfe. Honor to those men 
who first broke through the darkness and dared to 
think. They stood together like men ; they fought 
like brave men, long and well. They saw not all 
things, but they did not tell of what they never saw. 
They put confidence in man, and trusted God. 

Among this band of theological reformers, Dr. 
Channing stood conspicuous. But he was never in 
the foremost rank of the movement ; not a discov- 
erer, but defender. Read his writings, from the 
first controversial letter, or the ordination sermon in 
Salem, 1815, to the sermon at Philadelphia, twenty- 
six years later, and you see how gradual was his 
progress when measured by the rapid strides of 
some of bis brethren. He parted reluctantly with 
many old doctrines which had little of Reason or 
Scripture to support them. He was slow in exam- 
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inatioii, suspicious of new things, cautious in bii 
statements, feeling the ground before him as he 
trod ; but not Monadnock stands firmer on its base^ 
than he stood on his conrictions, when once estab- 
lished. 

In our day, there is a talk about " liberal Christ- 
ianity," and the term has a meaning ; for what is 
popularly called Christianity was never liberal, 
since the early age. God grant it may be. Dr. 
Channing has done much to show that Christianity 
is not necessarily connected with a foul system of 
.doctrines; much to lead men to a sound theology, 
which rests on the facts of the case ; more, per- 
haps, than any other has done directly to liberalize 
theology in all the sects. In this work, however, 
he was not called on, as Pdul in his first trial, to 
stand alone. He was never, in his earlier years, 
" the voice of one crying in the wilderness ;" there 
wias never a time when " all forsook him and fled.'' 
No, there were men, older and younger than himself, 
engaged in that war, — a Bentley, a Kirkland, a Ban- 
croft, a Worcesteir, whom the Lord has taken ; a 
Ware, who reposes in peaceful age after his honor- 
able and noble toil; a Norton, whose talents, learn- 
ing, dialectic skill, were devoted to the defence of 
fii'eedom, whose ponderous mace has done such ser- 
^^ vice for truth. I need not mention others, men 
perhaps Valiant as these, certainly as true. Con- 
Spicudus among these men stood Dr. Channing* 

This battle was fought as other theological bat- 
tli^s ; there t¥ere hard words on both sides ; a great 
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many hard words on one side. The war they be- 
gan is not yet over, the principles which lay con- 
cealed, it may be, at the bottom of all, are not yet 
carried out. How the old questions of theology 
are noiv met, it is not needful to say, nor to waste 
time in describing how the broad banner, once 
borne in the van, on which great men had embla- 
zoned the motto, Man's Freedom and God's 
Truth, is now draggled in the dust. Let this sub- 
ject pass for some other time. But this must be 
said of Dr. Channing, that if he was slow in com- 
ing to the principles and the method of a liberal 
theology, he never forsook them, but went farther 
than his former friends, to some conclusions logic- 
ally unavoidable, but now vehemently denied. He 
did not — certainly not in his later years, quarrel 
with a theology, because its circle was wider than 
his own. It is not saying too much to declare, that 
no one of our century, in England or America, has 
done so much as he, to set forth the greatness of 
man's nature, the loveliness of Jesus, and the good- 
ness of God. In this respect he is the father of us 
all. What a welcome did a "great truth" meet 
from him ; what a cordial hand did he extend to 
every earnest soul struggling through the darkness 
and calling for aid ? He did not fear inquiry, for he 
knew Truth not only takes care of herself but of us. 
He did not trust God for nothing ; his trust made 
him fearless and strong. He did not see all the 
truth that will be seen in the next century. He 
did what was better, he helped men to see some- 
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what of truth in this, and blessed all that aided 
others to see. Preachers in their pulpit, and soli- 
tary scholars in their closet, felt stronger for his 
sympathy with freedom and truth. We may well 
say, " The chariot of Israel and the horsemen 
thereof," for a greater than Elijah has gone up to 
the sky. He was taken at a time when needed 
most. But God governs the world wisely, and will 
see to the affairs of Truth, for as the proverb says, 
" When men are silent, stones speak." 

Dr. Channing's view of Christianity was emi- 
nently beautiful. 'With him it was the Religion of 
Love. It shewed him God as a Father, watching 
over his children, and correcting them for their 
good ; presiding in all the affairs of the world, and 
overruling accidents, seemingly the most untoward, 
for the good of all. He saw him rebuking the sin, 
encouraging the goodness, answering the prayers, 
and blessing the heart of all men. He felt safe in 
God's world. He saw in Jesus, the archetype of 
man, the religious and moral ideal to which all 
should aspire. He looked on Christianity as des- 
tined to a vast work, that shall never end. Were 
it to do no more than it had done, it were a failure. 
It was to civilize the world ; to make the strong 
the guardians, not tyrants, of the weak ; to annihi- 
late war ; to make earth a better place, and man 
more fit to live on it. It was to educate men, 
developing all the powers of mankind, physical, 
intellectual, affectional, moral, religious. Chris- 
tianity was a means divinely appointed for this 
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great end. In it was the explanation of the 
world's early history, the promise of its future 
glory. 

He turned his attention also, to another branch 
of the great work in the salvation of man, to the 
Reform of Society. Here his courage and in- 
fluence were greater than in the theological re- 
form. Here he was more alone. ^ True, he had 
his friends, who went with him, and before him, 
to this work, but not men of the same stamp as in 
the earlier reform. Some differed from him con- 
scientiously, and stood back ; some were taking 
their ease in their inn ; some were busy about 
particular concerns of man, the fishing, the manu- 
facturing, the shipping interest, but forgot, it seems, 
the great interest of man, to be cared for, not by 
neglecting the parts, indeed, but by attending to 
the whole. 

In the early part of his ministry, without neglect- 
ing more practical subjects. Dr. Channing spoke 
often, and eloquently, of tlie principles of Religion 
and Virtue ; the greatness of man ; the goodness 
of God ; the eternity of truth ; the beauty of self- 
denial ; the necessity of conforming to the law of 
God. When men heard this, many were moved 
by his eloquent truth, but some said ; " This is 
very beautiful ; it may be very true, but it is very 
high ; too high for this world, we are certain ; too 
low for the next, we are afraid. He talks to an- 
gels, and not men. He talks of Truth and Justice 
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as if they were not abstractions. We cannot under- 
stand him." In later years, he applied these doc- 
trines to life. The greatness of human nature was 
his favorite theme. But he saw man degraded ; 
insensible alike of his duties and his rights. He 
preached the duties and the truths belonging to 
this subject. 

He saw the vice of Intemperance .belittling the 
faculties, and impoverishing the resources of man. 
He lifted his voice against the sin ; and of all that 
has been written on this fertile theme, perhaps 
nothing is more just and wise, than his Temperance 
Address. It has counsel not to be neglected at the 
present day. 

He turned, also, to the great subject of Educa- 
tion. He saw its value, and felt the necessity of 
a work very different from what is commonly con- 
ceived of. Had man great powers of mind, affec- 
tion, soul ? They must be developed by careful 
cultivation. He demanded an education, for all 
men, far m advance of what many deem sufficient, 
or even possible. He thought that the resources 
and talent of the country could not be better em- 
ployed than in building up a nobler population, 
better men and women, able to understand the 
world, and fit to live in it. It was no one-sided 
culture, but the perfection of all the faculties, that 
be deiiianded. 

He turned his attention to one other theme ; the 
subject of Slavery, " which makes us the by- 
word and scorn of the nations." I know it is a 
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tender subject ; one which manj think must not be 
touched upon with us, ** who have bo concern," •*- 
so it is said — " in the matter," Against this na- 
tional crime, this hideous sin of a free people, whose 
motto is, " All are born free ;" a Christian peo- 
ple, whose religion says, " Love your brother ;" 
against this sin he uplifted his voice, with more than 
even his usual eloquence and persuasive power, but 
not without his customary charity and moderation. 
No subject, of late years, engrossed so much of his 
attention as this. None of his writings, I may 
safely say, does so much honor to his head and 
heart as on this theme. I know there are men, 
good and wise men, who scruple not to con- 
demn his course ; others, who think slavery is a 
" very clever thing to all parties," for the Slave is 
fed and clothed, lives, not among savage blacks, but 
Christian whites, and the master can get more sugar 
or cotton, with slaves, than without them ! I know 
there are " good and wise men " who would not have 
any one cry out for the wrongs of two or three 
millions of souls, held in the foulest bondage, be- 
cause, to their owners, these souls are worth some 
twelve hundred millions of dollars, and the dollars 
must be kept, though the souls be lost. I know 
there are men, " Christian men," as the world uses 
that term, who think the righting of wrongs be- 
longs to any body but themselves. Dr. Channing 
was not of this number. His mind was early 
turned to this sin, and his zeal against it never 
abated. On this ground, also^ he had his prede- 
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cessors, men whose self-denying zeal is so well 
known, that their names need not be spoken here. 
In the warfare against slavery, he encountered the 
abuse — that is the true word for the treatment he 
met — the abuse of both parties. The one con- 
demned him for meddling with the matter at all, 
and could " never forgive his speaking about slavery ; 
that must be left to the slave-holders ;" the other 
condemned him for not going the same length, or 
in the same way with themselves. But did it 
never happen, in times of excitement, that he who 
was condemned by the extremes of both parties, 
was not very far from the right ? His opposition to 
this national sin brought on him more obloquy than 
all his theological heresies, early and late. His 
tracts on slavery have been widely read, and per- 
haps have had more influence than any other con- 
temporary works, in turning the attention of wise 
and serious men to this crime ; perhaps more than 
all others. Here, too, he was not alone ; others 
went with him to the work, and got honorable 
scars. Above all others, in his esteem, there was 
one, united to him in the closest ties of friendship; 
sharing his aspirations and his sympathies. Shoulder 
to shoulder they went to this work, each encourag- 
ing the other; the same spirit seemed in them 
both, and they took sweet counsel together. In 
the inscrutable wisdom of Him, without whom not 
a sparrow falleth to the ground, that one was torn 
from us, leaving us, indeed, tears for his departure, 
but Joy, also, for his life. Honor to him, honor to 
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both. Yes, honor to all who dare lift up their voice 
for freedom, and for man. The tyranny of opinion 
is the most stifling of all tyranny ; but to true men 
like these, it was neither let nor bar. 

He aimed to improve Society ib its general 
principles and entire framework. He saw that we 
live in a state unchristian and not rational ; that wars 
prevail, and must be prepared for ; that we prevent 
crime by remedies almost as bad as the disease ; 
that laws do not reach all offenders, perhaps not the 
most heinous ; that the goods of society do not 
always fall into the hands of their primitive own- 
ers ; that some men are losers by what we call 
civilization; that laws and institutions do not al- 
ways make us more free, but weave webs of con- 
ventionalism about us, belittling the might of man. 
He saw that the strong use the weak as their tools, 
and do not bear the burthens of the weak, as Rea- 
son and Religion demand. He saw, too, the in- 
creasing power of Covetousness, which is corrupting 
the whole people, individuals, legislatures, yes, the 
nation ; a Spirit that may make the rich richer, but 
certainly the poor poorer ; which drives the laboring 
man each year farther from honorable competency. 
Against all these he lifted up his voice, thinking we 
were never a rational nor a Christian people till we 
applied Reason and Religion to all our daily life. 
To dwell a moment on a single point : he loved 
Freedom, the largest liberty of the Sons of God. 
He asked this for himself; for all men ; the liberty 
to feel right, think right, do right. He was jealous of 
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associations and preferred the monarchy of individual 
freedom to the democracy of a public opinion forcing 
man to extremes. He found no guillotine nor fag- 
ots awaiting him, it is true, but he did find a 
tyranny of opinion destructive to all real freedom. 
I cannot forbear to quote some of his own words 
on this subject, they are so full of wisdom and in- 
struction at this day. " Shall I say a word of evil 
of this good city of Boston ? Among all its virtues 
it does not abound in a tolerant spirit. The yoke 
of opinion is a heavy one, often crushing individual- 
ity of judgment and action. No city in the world 
is governed so little by a police, and so much by 
mutual inspection, and what is called public senti- 
ment Opinion is less individual, or runs more 

into massesj and often rules with a rod of iron. 
Undoubtedly, opinion, when enlightened, lofty, pure, 
is a useful sovereign ; but in the present imperfect 
state of society, it has its evils as well as benefits. 
It suppresses the grosser vices, rather than favors 
the higher virtues. It favors public order, rather 
than originality of thought, moral energy, and spirit- 
ual life. To prescribe its due bounds, is a very 
diflScult problem ; were its restraints wholly removed, 
the decorum of the pulpit would be endangered ; 
but that these restraints are excessive in this city, 
and especially in our denomination, that they often 
weigh oppressively on the young minister, and that 
they often take from ministers of all ages the cour- 
age, confidence and authority which their high mis- 
sion should inspire, cannot, I fear, be denied. The 
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minister, here, on entering a pulpit, too often feels, 
that he is to be judged rather than to judge ; that 
instead of meeting sinful men, who are to be warned 
or saved, he is to meet critics to be propitiated or 
disarmed .... Formerly Felix trembled before 
Paul ; now the successors of Paul more frequently 
tremble." 

I need not pause to tell how his words on these 
great topics were met, nor what echo they brought 
back. If a prophet be not stoned he is generally 
a prophet of smooth things. " Blessed," said One 
whose voice still rings in the ears of the world, 
" Blessed are ye when men shall revile you and 
persecute you, and shall say all manner of evil 
against you falsely, for my sake .... for so perse- 
cuted they the prophets which were before you." 
Now that he is dead, men that made wide the 
mouth, and drew out the tongue at his zeal, his 
piety, his hope, his confidence in man and God, 
may build his tomb, and sing Psalms to his praise. 

But time fails me ; not so the theme. Let us 
make an end of words. Here dies one before whom 
nothing was sacred but Truth. No lie found shel- 
ter with him. No fear affrighted him. He aimed 
to come up to the measure of a Christian man ; he 
went forward in that work. He was a rare instance 
of a social reformer in the pulpit ; a preacher that 
denounced the sins of his time. He did not preach 
about the Hebrew bondsmen and their sufferings 
eighteen centuries before Christ, but of American 
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bondsmen and their sufferings eighteen centuries 
after Christ, He did not expose the idolatry and 
the sin of Babylon, but of Boston. He carried you 
to Nazareth, Gethsemane, Calvary. For what end ? 
To give you the Spirit of Jesus, to do and live now 
as he lived then, that you might be a Christian, as 
he the Christ. A catholic man — he did not deem it 
necessary to be a bigot before he was a Christian. 
He saw a Religion deeper than the superficial no- 
tions of a theological coterie. 

" To sect or party his large soul 
Disdained to be confined : 
The good he loved of every name, 
And prayed with all mankind." 

Educated in the grim theology of Dr. Hopkins, 
he slowly laid aside the prepossessions of his youth ; 
but he never returned to an Idol once forsaken. 
Each year brought him new wisdom, and greater 
power of speech. He was a rare example of a man 
after half a century of life, growing yearly more 
eloquent. The cause is plain. The eloquence that 
comes of tropes and figures, and brilliant thought, 
may fade with the fading sense ; but the eloquence 
that comes of a moral purpose, of a religious trust 
deepens with that zea^, and grows brighter as that 
faith rises higher and more high. How could he 
fail to become more persuasive, when his heart 
yearned more and more towards the children of 
men ? 

Each season the flowers and the stars had a new 
beauty in his eyes. Nature and man grew yearly 
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in his esteem. He has gone from us ; in the midst 
of his usefulness was he taken awaj, his eye not 
dim, nor his natural vigor abated. He has gone, 
and we are left. To mourn at his loss ? It cannot be 
otherwise. We must weep. The slave has lost 
that voice which pleaded so eloquently for him. 
The poorest boy amid the Berkshire hills, is the 
poorer for his death. The babe born in a garret of 
yonder city, is left more friendless than before. 
The mourner has one less to wipe her tears away. 
The selfish and wicked will hear no more his pa- 
thetic rebuke, so often slighted. The wise man 
has lost a counsellor ; the humblest a friend. Who 
is there to right the wrongs of the oppressed ? He 
who has taken his servant where sorrow and sigh- 
ing cannot enter. Shall we lament over the glory 
that has gone? No, let us take courage, and 
rejoice that so much goodness has been lived out ; 
in our times ; in the midst of us. When I com- 
pare him with the gifted men of England, whose 
mortal lids death has closed within not many years ; 
with Scott, Coleridge, Byron, Mackintosh, Ben- 
tham, Stewart, Brown, I cannot but say his influence 
is deeper and far more elevating than theirs. But 
I must end. 

In the circumstances of his departure, there was 
something exceedingly pleasant to remember. He 
had spent the summer in the valley of the Housa- 
tonic, among the Berkshire mountains ; his " soul 
went forth amid the vast works of God." It had 
been the pleasantest period of his life. He was 
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meditating a great work which he leaves not done. 
On the first of August he had delivered an address 
on the emancipation of eight huudr*ed thousand 
fellow men in the West Indies — a work not inferior 
to his best productions. He was returning to liis 
home. Amid the lovely scenery of Vermont he 
sickened and lay. His family were about him. 
His senses continued to the last. It was a clear 
and balmy Autumn day ; the Sabbath ; the day of 
his greatest labors, when he had spoken to so many 
hearts ; the day hallowed to all our minds by lovely 
and long cherished associations. The sun went 
towards the horizon ; the slanting beams fell into the 
chamber. He turned his face towards that sinking 
orb, and he and the sun went away together. 
Each, as the other, left " the smile of his departure " 
spread on all around ; the sun on the clouds ; he on 
the heart. 

For himself, a good man cannot die poorly ; nor 
a Christian immature. There is something lovely, 
and soothing in all this. He leaves not his writ- 
ten thoughts unfinished, perishing, to the world's 
loss. He was not cut off just thrusting his sickle 
into a field none else could reap. He was spared 
the daily decline of age, and has gone with powers 
mature, but not faded ; happy not only in the pro- 
longed usefulness of his life, but in the opportunity 
of death. 

" The joys of age had crowned him, 
And when he breathed his life away, 
The arms of friends were round him." 
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His words will not perish; the spirit of the 
prophet not only goes to the realm it saw in vision, 
but reads still its. lessons here. As the sun while it 
shines, shows us the earth, but hides the stars, so 
is the presence of a great soul. When he is gone, 
the deeper and higher lights of his character come 
out, to shine in their lovely radiance, while his orb 
rolls on in never ending light. 

The cares of the world will trouble him no more. 
He enjoys the rest he contemplated. His faith is 
changed to open vision. He enters the joy of his 
Lord. The word of his mouth — we shall hear it 
no more forever ; but his lesson remains for you and 
me ; his moral truth, his piety, his love, his divine 
life ; a rare union of rare qualities ! Who does not 
feel the stronger and better that he has lived so 
great and good ? We shall all join in the last words 
of his public address. " Mighty powers are at work 
in the world. Who can stay them ? God's word 
has gone forth, and ' it cannot return to him void.' 
A new communion of the Christian spirit, a new 
reverence for humanity, a new feeling of broth- 
erhood and of all men's relation to the common 
Father — this is among the signs of our times, we 
see it ; do we not feel it ? Before this all oppres- 
sions are to fall. Society silently pervaded by this, 
is to change its aspect of universal warfare for 
peace. The power of selfishness, all-grasping and 
seemingly invincible, is to yield to this divine en- 
ergy. The song of angels * On Earth Peace,' will 
not always sound as fiction. O come thou King- 
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dom of Heaven, for which we daily pray ! Come 
Friend and Savior of the race, who didst shed thy 
blood on the cross to reconcile man to man, and 
Earth to Heaven ! Come ye predicted age of Right- 
eousness and love, for which the faithful have so 
long yearned ! Come Father Almighty and crown 
with thine omnipotence, the humble striving of thy 
children to subvert oppression and wrong, to spread 
light and freedom, peace and joy, the truth and 
spirit of thy Son through the whole earth." 
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